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angel, and lihat the devil should not have me. 
The sovereign Lady turned her eyes upon me, and 
said to the Lord : "I know that he has ofttimes 
counted the rosary." St. Peter also averred that 
I had shown him devotion ; whereupon the omni- 
potent King said to the evil one : " And so you 
make bold to come here with your lies ? Thrust 
the villain from my presence." Then an angel 
dealt him a blow with the cross, St. Peter with his 
keys, and St. Stephen threw stones at him. When 
the arch-fiend had been expelled the angel told me 
that God was pleased that I live and mend, being 
obedient to my parents, and doing good works. 
This said, he brought me back to my bed, and in 
a few days I was restored to health. I have ful- 
filled my promise to do good works and commend 
you to do the same. (pp. 179-184. ) 



Milton A. Buchanan. 



University of Toronto. 



PETER VON STAUFENBERG AND 
MARIE DE FRANCE. 

About the year 1310, a certain Herr Egenolf 
von Staufenberg, who lived either in Strassburg 
or at the castle Staufenberg in the Ortenau, com- 
posed a poem in which he celebrated the adven- 
tures of his ancestor, Herr Petermann der Diem- 
ringer von Staufenberg, or, as he is commonly 
called, Peter von Staufenberg. This poem, 
though not one of the masterpieces of M. H. G. 
poetry, is nevertheless of considerable interest. 
It has been adapted at different times to more 
modern readers * and upon it is based one of the 
most popular romantic stories in German literature. 

It is not the purpose of the present study to dis- 
cuss the relation of the various modern versions of 
the story to their M. H. G. original, as this has 
already been done. 8 These versions have been 
mentioned merely to show the importance of the 
poem with which we are to deal. 

Peter von Staufenberg was last edited by Ed- 
ward Schroder, 8 whose introduction may be con- 

1 Of. Kiirschner's D. N. Lit, 18 1 , xlviii. 

2 Pfeiffer : Uber Fouque's Undine, Heidelberg, 1903. 

3 Zwei altdeutsche Rittermaeren, Moriz von Craon, 
Peter von Staufenberg, Berlin, 1894. 



suited for information concerning manuscripts and 
prints. In his introduction, p. xl, Schroder char- 
acterizes the poem as ' ' eine der altesten deutschen 
Original-Dichtungen romantischen Inhalts," but 
adds, p. il, "Die deutsche Literatur bot Herrn 
Egenolt eine Parallele in der Geschichte des 
Grafen Partenopier von Blois und der Pee Meliur, 
der Schwester der Melusine, und es ist kein Zwei- 
fel, dass die Lektiire dieses Werkes bei ihm nach- 
wurkte." 

Without entering at all into a discussion of 
Herr Egenolf 's debt to Konrad von Wiirzburg, 
I wish to call attention to a parallel in French 
Literature, which, in the sequence of events, the 
most important thing in a story, is far more 
striking than any to be found in Konrad' s poem. 
To my knowledge attention has never been called 
to this matter before ; any French influence is 
usually disclaimed for the German poem. 4 

The parallel to which we have alluded is found 
in Marie de France's Lai de Lanval, 5 which was 
written during the second half of the twelfth cen- 
tury. 

It will be necessary to state briefly the contents 
of the poems. In German the story is as follows : 
Petermann der Diemringer, a brave and generous 
knight, had just returned from a journey. He 
resolved to ride to the neighboring village to hear 
mass. He ordered his squire to prepare the horses 
and they soon started, the boy ahead as was his 
wont. On their way to the village the boy noticed 
a beautiful woman sitting on a stone by the road. 
The knight soon perceived her also and his heart 
was instantly pierced by Cupid's dart. In reply 
to his question why she was sitting thus alone, the 
lady replied that she had been waiting for him 
and told him also that it was she who had guarded 
him in all his perilous adventures. Our hero lost 
no time in declaring his love and expressed his 
desire to be her companion "unz an sinen tot." 
This she explained was quite possible but only on 
one condition, namely, that he should promise 
never to marry. If he kept his vow, a mere wish 
on his part would bring her to his side, provided 
he were alone, and she would provide him with 

4 Pfeiffer, p. 9, " Wilhelm Herz schrieb mir den 13. 12. 
1900 : ' Eine der Staufenberger Sage entsprechende Erzah- 
lung ist mir anf romanischen Gebiete nicht begegnet.' " 

B Cf . Warnke : Die Lais derMarie de France, Halle, 1900. 
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whatever his heart desired. If, on the contrary, 
he should break his pledge, he would not only lose 
her but on the third day would forfeit his life. 
The knight accepted with joy the condition and 
desired at once a pledge of her love, but she bade 
him first go to the chapel and confess his sins. 
This he did and then returned home. As soon as 
he reached the castle, he rushed to his chamber 
and on his expressing a wish to see his love, she 
at once appeared. After they had "getriben 
zwaz zuo der minne horen sol," the lady promised 
him that she would furnish him with whatever he 
might need or wish. After this our hero traveled 
through many lands gaining even more renown 
and whenever he desired to see his mistress she at 
once appeared. 

At this point in the narrative the theme changes 
and we are prepared for the approaching catas- 
trophe. Influenced by his brother and the priests, 
Peter finally consents to marry a princess of Karn- 
ten. At the wedding, when the festivities are at 
their height, there suddenly appeared projecting 
through the ceiling a human foot. As soon as the 
knight sees this, he recognizes it as a sign of his 
approaching death. In three days he dies be- 
wailed by all his friends. 

The whole story hinges upon the knight's meet- 
ing with the lady and their subsequent life together 
and it is only in this principal motive that we are 
here interested. 

The French poem belongs to the Arthurian cycle 
and relates the adventures of Lanvale the well 
known knight of the round-table. 

"Finding himself without money, Lanvale de- 
termined to leave Arthur's court, in order, if pos- 
sible to better his fortunes. Mounting his horse, 
he departed alone. He soon reached a stream and 
feeling weary lay down to rest. As he meditated 
upon his sorrowful plight, there approached him 
from the adjoining woods two beautiful maidens. 
In response to his courteous greeting, they bade him 
accompany them to their queen Semiramis who was 
awaiting him in her pavilion. Lanvale gladly ac- 
cepted the invitation." At this point begins the 
episode in which we are especially interested. "As 
Lanvale approached the couch upon which the 
queen was reclining, she thus addressed him : 
' ' Lanvale, my dear friend, for you I have come 



far from my native land, from afar I have come to 
seek thee. If now thou art brave and courteous, thou 
shalt have more pleasure and possessions than has 
ever had king or queen, for I love thee supremely. ' ' 
The knight replied : "My love, if it pleases thee, 
and if I have the pleasure to be loved by thee, 
thou hast only to command and I shall obey thee. 
I will do all thy commands : for thee I will forsake 
all my people. From thee I wish never to depart : 
thou art the queen whom I desire." After this 
the queen gave him gold, silver, and whatever else 
he desired, admonishing him to spend largely for 
she would ever provide him with what he might 
need. All this, however, was subject to one con- 
dition. "My friend," said she, "I warn you 
that you must speak of me to no one ; for if our 
love is known, then shalt thou lose me ; thou 
shalt never see me again and shalt not have posses- 
sion of my heart." Lanvale agreed gladly to the 
contract. After some time spent pleasantly to- 
gether, Lanvale was dismissed but, at parting, the 
queen said to him : "I will tell thee one thing, 
whenever thou desirest to speak with me, I shall 
be present to do all thy desire but no man except 
thee shall see or hear me. Lanvale was delighted 
to hear this and after a bountiful repast, he de- 
parted, clothed in splendid attire and richly pro- 
vided with gold and silver. On his return he spent 
largely of his wealth, bestowing gifts upon his 
friends and giving to the poor. 

The remainder of the story, since it does not 
pertain to the subject under discussion, may be 
dismissed with a few words. One day, Lanvale, 
angered by queen Guiniver, was unwise enough 
to disclose his secret He made the boast that the 
meanest of his mistress' maidens was more beau- 
tiful than she. On account of this utterance he 
was tried for treason, but just as he was about to 
be condemned, his mistress appeared to confirm 
the truth of his statement and they rode away 
never to be seen or heard of again. 

From the outlines of the poems just given, it is, 
I think, plain that there is at least a resemblance 
between the main motives of each. Let us next 
take up these motives in detail, citing side by side 
the passages which present the most striking simi- 
larity, by which means, I think, their connection 
will become more apparent. 
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Fhench ( Warnke). 
110-116. 
'Lanval,' fet ele,'bels amis, 
pur vus vine ieo fors de 

ma terre ; 
de luinz vus sui venue 

querre. 
Se vus estes pruz e curteis, 
emperere ne quens ne reis 
n'ot unkes tant joie ne bien ; 
kar jo vus aim sur tute 

rien.' 



120-130. 

II li respunt avenantment. 
' Bele,' fet il, ' si vus plai- 

seit 
e cele joie m'aveneit 
que vus me volsissiez amer, 
ne savriez rien comander 
que ieo ne face a mun poeir, 
turt a folie u a saveir. 
Ieo ferai voz comandemenz ; 
pur vus guerpirai tutes 

genz. 
Ja mes ne quier de vus par- 

tir: 
ceo est la riens que plus 

desir.' 

143-150. 
' Amis,' fet ele, ' or vus 

chasti, 
si vus comant e si vus pri : 
ne vus descovrez a nul 

humel 
De ces vus dirai ieo la sume, 
A tuzjurs m'avriez perdue, 
si ceste amurs esteit seiie ; 
mes ne me purriez veeir 
ne de mun cors saisine 



Gekmast (Schroder). 
327 ft. 
' Daz mag dich wol wunder 

han. 
dir sag ich, ritter lobesan, 
wie sich het gefiieget daz, 
daz ich hie so einig saz : 
da han ich, friint, gewartet 
din. 
She says she has always 
been with him, protecting 
him and 11. 366-367, 
min friint, nu schouwest du 

mich hie 
daz ich din ie mit truwen 



daz ich bede lip und leben 
fur eigen iich will iemer 

geben 
die wil mir got das leben 

gan.' 



151-152. 
II li respunt que bien tendra 
ceo qu'ele li comandera. 



368-375. 
' Wol mir daz ich disen tag 
gelebte ie, des frouwe ich 

mich,' 
so sprach der ritter lobe- 

lich, 
'daz ich iich, schoenez 

wip, sol sehen : 
mir kunde liebers mit ge- 

schehen. 
wan solte ich nach dem 

willen min 
(genade, frouwe !) bi iich 

sin 
iemer unz an minen tot I 

383-385. 
und wiltu triiten minen lip, 
so muostu ane elich wip 
iemer sin unz an din tot 

391-401. 
'nim swelch du wilt, wan 

nut zer e. 
darzuo hastu iemer me 
guotes swes din herz begert, 
des bistu, friint, von mir 

gewert. 
aber nimst ein elich wip, 
so stirbet din vil stolzer lip 
darnach am dritten tage : 
f iirwar ich dir daz sage, 
wan ez nieman erwenden 

kan. 
darumb so soltu dich ver- 

s tan 
in herzen und in muote.' 

416-419: 

' frouwe, ich han mich des 
erwegen 



153-157. Love making. 


420-430. 


159-161. The knightfs 


449-450. 


dismissal. 




162-170. 


469-475. 


Mes une chose vus dirai : 


'So rit, guot ritter, wider 


quant vus voldrez a mei 


hein 


parler, 


und ganc denne almuoter- 


ja ne savrez eel liu penser, 


ein 


u nuls peiist aveir s'amie 


in die kemenate din : 


sanz repruece e sanz vileinie, 


werlich, da wil ich bi dir 


que ieo ne vus seie en pre- 


sin. 


sent 


swenn du wunchest da nach 


a f aire tut imtre talent ; 


mir, 


nuls huem fors vus ne me 


so bin ich endelich bi dir 


verra 


und leiste swes din herze 


ne ma parole nen orra.' 


gert.' 



209-216. 
Lanval donout les riches 

duns, 
Lanval aquitout lesprisuns, 
Lanval vesteit les jugleiirs, 
Lanval faiseit les granz 

honurs, 
Lanval despendeit large- 

ment, 
Lanval donout or e argent : 
n'i ot estrange ne prive 1 
a qui Lanval n'eiist done\ 



591-598. 
Sii gab im guotes wundervil, 
als ich iich bescheiden wil, 
daz er frund und gesell- 

schaft 
ouch alle machte unnothaft 
mit der milten hende sin. 
er liez vil wol werden schin 
daz er ein miltez herze 

truog, 
wan er gab frunde und 

gsellen gnuog. 



The main incidents in the story told in the two 
versions may be constructed somewhat as follows : 

The hero, while riding on horseback, meets a 
woman of supernatural character who tells him 
that she has come to meet him, thus implying that 
she has been conscious of his movements. In re- 
sponse to his proffers of love, she agrees to comply 
with all his desires and to furnish him unlimited 
means. This is, however, dependent upon one 
condition, the violation of which will result in her 
loss. In one version the punishment of death is 
added. The condition in the German version is that 
the hero shall never marry ; in the French, that 
he shall never speak of his mistress. As long as 
the oath is kept inviolable, the knight is able to see 
his mistress by merely expressing a wish for her, 
but he must be alone. When the contract is 
broken, punishment follows at once. In the 
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French the story is given a lighter turn by the in- 
troduction of a ' ' deus ex machina, ' ' but in the Ger- 
man fate is inexorable and the hero pays with his 
life the penalty of his broken vow. 

From the two stories, it is evident, that the mo- 
tive which we are discussing is the "leit-motif." 
It is also plain that the sequence of events in both 
versions is the same. If now, we turn to the texts, 
we find that the transition from the "leit-motif" 
to what may be called the catastrophe motif is 
made at precisely the same point in the story and, 
as it happens, with a verbal coincidence. 

The hero's magnificence and liberality have just 
been described and the story goes on to say that 
whenever he desired, he might enjoy the presence 
of his mistress. 

French, 217. 

" Mult ot Lanval joie e deduit 
u seit par jur u seit par nuit ; 
s'amie puet veeir sovent, 
tute est a sun comandement." 

German, 610-617. 

nnd swa der degen milte 

in der witen welt tin kan, 

wolt er die schoene frouwe lian, 

swenn er sins wunsches nach ir pflag, 

ez were naht oder tag, 

so war sti bi im da zestund 

und tet im ganze liebe kunt 

mit libe und ouch mit guote. 

Now just at this point, line 618 in German, 1. 
221 in French, the transition is made and the in- 
cident is described which induces the hero to break 
his vow. 

Having called attention to this striking similar- 
ity between the introductory incidents of these two 
poems, it remains only to explain this likeness. 
The only explanation seems to be that the author 
of the German poem knew Marie's Lai and made 
use of a portion of it in the manner above indi- 
cated. If this conclusion is accepted as correct, 
then the statements of Schroder and Pfeiffer must 
be modified accordingly and Peter von Staufenberg 
must be added to the list of stories given by Rein- 
hold Kohler in his " vergleichenden Anmerkun- 
gen" in Warnke's edition of Marie de France. 



C. William Prettyman. 



Dickinson College. 



A PRIMITIVE SHORT-STORY. 

The following examples of primitive story- telling 
are from A. Mackenzie's "Native Australian 
Languages," an article published in the Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute (London), Vol. 
3, p. 247. They present three versions of the 
same narrative. Nos. 1 and 2 show the shorter 
form of the story as told by different narrators. 
No. 3 is an extended version in English, by the 
narrator of No. 2. Both story-tellers were abo- 
riginals, though the author of the longer version 
had evidently received an English education, and 
both were members of the Ulladulla (Southeast 
Australian) tribe. Since the stories in their shorter 
form were taken down word for word as they were 
told about the camp-fire, the reader must supply 
from his imagination a running accompaniment of 
lively gesture and impersonation. I have arranged 
the three versions in parallel columns in order to 
make clear the relation of the shorter forms to each 
other and to the legend as a whole. 

In presenting these Urquellen I raise the ques- 
tion whether we have not here the crude begin- 
ings of a distinct type (or sub-type) of prose com- 
position, the humble progenitor of the modern 
Short-story. 1 

The essential features of the primitive Short- 
story, so far as they are illustrated in these speci- 
mens, appear to be as follows : (1) It is a short- 
ened version of a narrative of which the general 
outlines are familiar to the circle of hearers. (2) 
It is highly elliptical, concentrating attention 
sharply upon a few significant details. (3) It 
proceeds by a series of graduated shocks or incite- 
ments designed to stimulate progressively the 
imagination and memory of the hearers. (4) It 
moves from point to point with nervous, not to 
say spasmodic, rapidity. (5) Such unity as it 
has — and we may not expect a high degree of 
constructive skill at this stage of the art — is se- 
cured by the selection of a single main incident 
or catastrophe. (6) The filling-in is supplied 
(as the author of the article informs us) by 
actions, gestures, etc., which appeal in the most 
direct and vivid fashion to the sense of the listeners. 

In all these respects, except one that I will note 

1 Narratiuncula vera B. -Matthewsii. 



